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The Relevance of Religion 


Muslims believe the media is biased and has treated them badly. 
But the problem is not theirs alone. The media’s concern 1s 
with ‘ news’and in its features and documentaries it pursues the 
accepted obsessions of sex and sport, travel and politics. 
Religion is seen as a peripheral affair to be aired out of peak 
time or squeezed into a column on the obituary page. 
Christianity is reduced to papal visits and the Lambeth 
Conference — until a drama or a scandal makes it worthy of 
debate and the Sermon on the Mount disappears in favour of 
the Crockford’s preface. The image is implicitly negative: when 
religion isn’t dusty and dated and hopelessly out of touch it 
accelerates into the obsessional faith of the fanatic. 


Point 3 starts from a different assumption. As the magazine 
of Toc H it ‘acknowledges the spiritual nature of man’. It is 
impossible to do that without responding in some way to the 
great variety of religious belief which makes up our society. 
We cannot afford to wait till a conflict of values hits the 
headlines. 


The magazine takes its name from Point 3 of the Toc H 
‘Compass’. This requires members of the movement: 

to listen always to the views of others, 

to find their own convictions, 

to influence public opinion so that conflict may be lessened 

by sympathetic and intelligent understanding. 
In trying to live up to its name, the magazine embarked last 
year on a series of special issues devoted to the major faiths. 
starting with Judaism in September. The second of these, 
exploring Islam, was timed to coincide with the Muslim month 
of fast, Ramadan — which starts this year on April 7. 


For both religious and cultural reasons. observant Muslims 
do not want to blend into the British background. This can 
mean that they set themselves apart — and that they are feared 
because of this. Those who protested against The Satanic 
Verses in demonstration or debate were described as ‘Muslims 
living in this country’. Yet most of those people were British 
citizens with the same rights and responsibilities as any other. 
Many were concemed not just with the dignity of their faith but 
with the worth of the society of which they are a part. This 
rarely came across because the prejudice against Islam in this 
country is great. 


But there were other reasons as well. Many Muslims too take 
their own perspective for granted — ignorance and prejudice 
are mutual. One of the welcome results of the affair within the 
Muslim community has been that it has set up committees and 
channels through which to communicate its views. Another 
should be a greater effort to understand the history behind 
Western values, when they differ from those of Islam. All 
citizens of this country who are concerned with its spiritual and 
moral health need to examine their preconceptions. Only then 
can they address the issues which arise from living in a mixed 
society: the nature of freedom, the role of literature, the 
question of censorship, 


The Rushdie affair may have made this issue of Point 3 seems 
particularly topical. But the events of recent weeks have 
confirmed, not created, its relevance. 

Judith Rice 
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Muhammad Mashug ibn Ally 
discusses the Shari'ah, the law of 
Islam. He argues that it is a 
framework for freedom, rather than 
the harsh and rigid code so often 
portrayed. 


Muslims at prayer in Regent’s Park Mosque 


Paradoxically it is the shari'ah, more than any other element in 
Islam, which seems to arouse the greatest misgivings. It provokes 
intense feelings of fear, hostility and ridicule — both among 
those outside the fold of Islam and those Muslims who have 
become alienated from their own traditions. For many, the 
shari'ah is something barbaric and cruel, inhuman and uncivilised, 
which is trying to turn the clock back on progress and 
modernisation and plunge the world back into the Dark Ages: 
women will be no better than slaves and non-Muslims treated as 
second-class citizens. Cut off the hand of a thief; stone the 
adulterer; veil the woman; this, according to its opponents, is 
the sum substance of the shari'ah. This impression has been 
fuelled by Muslims who have themselves misused and abused the 
shari ah. 


The shari'ah is not merely a collection of do’s and don’ts, 
nor just a code of criminal laws prescribing punishments for 
certain crimes. Though it does contain both, its sweep is much 
broader and deeper, encompassing the totality of a person’s life. 
Shari'ah literally means ‘way to water’. Just as water gives 
life, contributing to growth and the development of all creation, 
so the shariah gives life to human activity and relationships by 
promoting a system of ethical values. These ethical values — 
such as the worth of human life, honour and dignity, justice, 
freedom and peace — are its central concerns. These values are 
held to be God-given and they are to be cherished and used with 
responsibility. The shariah provides a framework within which 
the Muslim can make decisions which will promote these values. 
Without such a framework, true freedom for their working out 
in changing circumstances of time and place, would be 
impossible. 


‘no part of life can be exempt 
from the need of God’s presence’ 


To understand the essence of the shari'ah, one must understand 
the relationship between God and the human being that Islam 
lays down. God is the only true provider. It is God who has 
bestowed on human beings such facilities and capabilities as 
seeing, hearing, thinking and articulacy — attributes which we 
cannot live without but which we cannot create for ourselves. 
It is God who has made available the resources of the external 
world which we may discover, exploit and develop but, again, 
cannot create. The greatest need of the Muslim is to know how 
to live so as to fulfil successfully the purpose of the Creator; 
how to relate to this Being. to one’s own self, to fellow human 
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beings and to everything around us. Islam holds that the human 
being is God’s trustee. This khilapha — (trusteeship) carries a 
divine responsibility, the maintenance of God’s order of peace 
(salam ). 


This relationship between God and the human being is 
expressed in the very word ‘slam’, which refers to the 
attainment of peace out of commitment and loyalty to one 
God — Allah. This commitment is total and all-embracing. No 
part of life can be exempt from the need of God’s presence 
— God and his lordship and sovereignty are indivisible; and so is 
the Muslim’s life in commitment to Him. 


‘the community should provide the highest 
moral fibre for the realisation of the shari'ah’ 


In its fullest sense, the shariah is therefore virtually 
synonymous with the word din, which can only inadequately be 
translated as ‘religion’, but which literally means ‘way of life’ or 
the ‘way’. Shari'ah includes both conviction and practice. It 
embraces worship, individual attitude and conduct as well as 
social norms and laws — whether political, economic, familial, 
criminal or civil. The act of commitment is the highest act of 
human volition and freedom, for it implies freedom to break 
that commitment, to disobey God. 


How do we know the shari'ah, the will of God? There are 
four basic sources: (1) The Quran, (2) The Sunnah — (way) 
of the Prophet Muhammad, (3) ijma — consensus (4) ijtihad 
— opinion formation. The principal source of the shari'ah is 
the Quran which means ‘the reading’. It is held to be the 
final revelation, because it brings together all the universal 
beliefs and values held by religious communities. The Quran's 
main emphasis is unquestionably on faith and the moral 
conduct of human beings and their communities; but it does lay 
down both explicitly and implicitly the principles, broad 
outlines and necessary rules and regulations which are essential 
for the formation of the community of Islam. The community 
should provide the highest moral fibre for the realisation of the 
shari ah. 


The sunnah — the way of the prophet Muhammad — is a 


.testament to the Quran. He was not a mere messenger who 


delivered the Book of God and then disappeared. He was both 
witness and first human interpreter of the revelation so that his 
Continued overleaf 


Continued from 
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Muslim children at school in Britain 


teaching and practices, contained in what is known as the 
hadith literature, complement the Qur'an, but are distinct 
from it. Qu’ran is divine revelation; the hadith though not 
revelation, has divine sanction by virtue of the Prophet's 
position as God’s messenger. The hadith expands from the basic 
principles and broad lines contained in the Quran to meet the 
demands of a growing and complex community. The authority 
of the sunnah is firmly rooted in the Quran and in the 
historically continuous consensus of the Muslim community. 


The ijma (consensus) of the Muslim community in 
understanding, interpreting and applying the teachings of the 
Qur'an and the sunnah, forms the third basic source of the 
shariah. Any consensus which has a historical continuity 
from the days of early community under the leadership of 
the Prophet is accepted and binding. Any other consensus 
serves as a strong precedent but one which is nonetheless 
replaceable by another consensus. Consensus based on the 
Quran and the sunnah provides a mechanism for the 
community to undertake legislation collectively on issues and 
problems it may face in an ever-changing world, and even 
venture fresh thinking on past interpretations. 


Ijtihad (opinion formation) is the exercise of reason and 
judgement to determine the shari'ah. Human reason has a very 
important and fundamental role to play in the shariah. It 
enables us to understand and interpret the divine guidance in 
new or changed situations, and to apply the divine guidance to 
actual situations in human life. It is important for framing 
tules, regulations and byelaws for the implementation of the 
basic principles and injunctions; and for legislating in those 
vast areas where nothing has been laid down in the original 
sources. 


, ‘the differences between the 
various schools pale into insignificance 
when compared with their similarities’. 


For instance, essential values and standards do not change — 
they are divinely given. Where changes are necessary due to 
newly emerging situations, the shari'ah has laid down broad 
principles only and left the adherents to work our the details. In 
Islam there is no Church or priestly class — at least among 
Sunnis, who are in the majority (the Shias prefer to look to 
the ayatollahs for decisions relating to the shari'ah ), so there 
are many shades of opinion. There are countless scholars and 
hundreds of schools of thought which have blossomed over the 
last 1,400 years, and although there have been periods of 
dogmatism, sectarian conflicts and rigidity, the differences 
between the various schools pale into insignificance when 
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compared with their similarities. Indeed, in essentials they 


hardly differ at all. 


The shari'ah operates at an individual as well as at a collective 
level. At an individual level there are personal life-decisions — 
for instance am | only allowed to marry a Muslim or am ] 
permitted to marry a non-Muslim? For the Muslim, such a 
decision will be made against the backcloth of the shari'ah. 
Shari'ah will recommend marrying a Muslim but it permits the 
marrying of non-Muslims who believe in God and who are not 
idol-worshippers. It would also bring to notice the rights and 
obligations on the partners and the implications for the children 
of such a marriage. The shariah would impinge on such 
mundane matters as dress. The Qur an tells us which parts of the 
body should be kept covered but it doesn’t tell us what style 
and colours are permitted — this is left to one’s taste and 
disposition. Collectively, the shariah impinges on the larger 
decisions which require the consensus of the community, such 
as war and peace; the starting and ending of the month of fast — 
Ramadan; the care of the poor and needy and so on. But the 
entire sanction behind the shari'ah is our inner relationship with 
the Lord — our love and fear of Him, and our sense of 
responsibility and accountability to Him. in this world and the 
next. Inner motivation is the main reason why the institutions 
created by the shariah — like family life, abstinence from 
alcohol and the eating of swine — have tenaciously survived for 
14 centuries. 


Because of the pervasiveness of the shari’ah it cannot be ignored 
by a contemporary Muslim. Whether he or she lives as part ofa 
majority or minority community, in a rural or urban centre, 
industrialised or agrarian environmemt, what is required is 4 
constant understanding of contemporary issues, the strengths 
and weaknesses of the time and situation, the knowledge 0 
the Quran and Sunnah, the intellectual vigour and originality 
g thought to tackle problems afresh, and above all moral and 
spiritual qualities. Not all ethical and moral problems have been 
solved and buried for ever, So long as human beings are alive, 
we will continue to face difficult choices and dilemmas. This 8 
4 natural corollary of a world view where man has to batte 
incessantly for ‘good’ against ‘evil’, But for the Muslim the 
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It’s a week since Ayatollah Khomeini sentenced Salman 
Rushdie to death and Sheik Gamal Solaiman is a drawn and 
distracted version of the vigorous figure Fd first met two 
weeks before: ‘] think sometimes . . . I’ve spent the last 10 
years working for interfaith and now it’s all blown up 
overnight’. As Senior Imam at the London Central Mosque 
he’s learned in the shari'ah (the law of Islam) and he has his 
own views on the Ayatollah’s decree. In an Islamic state 
apostasy amounts to High Treason, since there is no division 
between the sacred and the secular. But the sentence of death, 
he argues, is not automatic and is certainly not appropriate 
in a country where Islamic law is not in force. Like all other 
British citizens, Muslims must respect the law of the land. 


Nevertheless he feels, like many others, that the government 
and the journalists have exposed their own double standards in 
their handling of the affair. He’s scornful of the sudden 
eagerness to claim Rushdie as a British citizen — an enthusiasm 
he doesn’t see extended to others of Indian origin. The media 
have concentrated on the drama and have forgotton the basic 
issue: ‘Who started the trouble? What Rushdie wrote is 


in the mosque. 


What is it like to be a Muslim in 
Britain today? Judith Rice went to 
find out. 


desirable and unhealthy. But what people draw out from what’s 
happened as a result is not necessarily accurate. Why is burning 
a book so upsetting? I don’t know, maybe it’s something 
in your history or culture which makes it so. But it’s not true 
to say, as some have, that burning books leads on to the 
of people’. 


Humera Khan, a young woman brought up in Britain, is 
convinced that ‘the media and higher powers want to divide us’. 
The media, as far as she is concerned, deliberately engineered 
the protests and then reported them with relish — why did they 
pay so much attention to what was happening in Bradford and 
ignore the more moderate voices? She’s exhausted by the 
prejudice against Islam which surrounds her and feels under 
great emotional strain, not least because so much of her work 
has been in the field of race relations. It’s the damage done in 
this area which concerns her most. ‘J don’t feel I’m accepted 
as a British citizen so why should I feel loyalty to this country? 
I see myself as being from here but I feel very oppressed at the 
moment, I can’t live as a Muslim — I can’t express myself 
and in my job it’s just a battle all the time’. 


‘In Islam, all the emphasis is on individual 
effort and responsibility’ 


But for Mrs Tahrir, Office Manager at the Islamic Cultural 
Centre and PA to the Director, practising her faith in this 
country is no problem. An Englishwoman who converted to 
Islam 13 years ago, she admits that she’s unusual among her 
co-religionists in that her ‘inside knowledge’ of British society 
has led her to feel that there are some good aspects to it: ‘I 
don’t fear it in the way that many Muslims do’. Like others, 
she’s aware of widespread prejudice against Islam but she lays 
some of the blame for this on Muslims themselves. For her, 
this has been the main lesson of the Rushdie affair: ‘I personally 
thought that the burning of the book was going too far. On the 
other hand, until that happened nobody took any notice of our 
protests against it. We must set up channels to make our views 
know. We’re no good at PR...” 


Islam as it is portrayed on the television and radio, is not a 
religion she recognises and certainly not one that she could 
have embraced. What attracted her originally was its simplicity 
and directness: ‘I felt, this is it, this is a religion where 
you just talk to God. You don’t have to go through elaborate 
ceremonies to get to the meaning of life’. She’d always found 
that the theology and symbolism of Christianity got in the way; 
she also found it difficult to know how to translate faith into 
action. The practicality of Islam, with its detailed guidance 
on behaviour, made it more accessible. So despite the pressures 
of our secular society, it is possible to lead a good Muslim 
life here: ‘In Islam, all the emphasis is on individual effort 
and responsibility’. Although she tries to ensure that her 
children attend Muslim schools and is unhappy if they are 
allowed by others to watch undesirable television programmes 
such as Dallas, she believes strongly that it is up to the individual 
parents to bring up their children correctly so that they know 
how to pray and how to distinguish right from wrong. 
Continued overleaf 
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Her husband — Mr Tahrir Kalil, an Interior Designer — is pr 
concerned about the possible influence on the sis : 
corrupt Wester attitudes, particularly in the area of cabal 
And of him it’s still, after many years, hard to adapt [ont a 
life. There are practical problems, such as how to combine the 
Muslim requirement to pray five times daily with gup a 
expectations. But more important is the ‘propoganda Be 
perceives around him against his faith. ‘They say “Why is Islam 
afraid of a book?”. But Islam has never been afraid of a com 
That man wrote swear words — surely that’s against the law: 
We consider him a terrorist who's attacked us with his pen. 
Muslims alone could never have made such a fuss about Salman 
Rushdie — it’s been an excuse to attack Islam’. Ridiculing the 
Western assumption that Muslims are backward he claims that, 
on the contrary. ‘vou are following us’, after 1400 years!’ AIDS 
has highlighted the dangers of sexual permissiveness and 
homosexuality. both strictly forbidden in Islam. The hazards to 
health and social cohesion of drink and cigarettes are now 
acknowledged. He is not alone in believing that the wisdom of 
Islamic law is now being confirmed by medical science. 


‘we don’t know our Islamic rights 
or our rights in this country’ 


Humera Khan is actively involved in one particular area where 
Muslims are frequently criticised for being backward’ — 
women’s rights. As Women’s Adviser in Stepney Neighbourhood; 
Tower Hamlets, she comes into contact with women from all 
backgrounds and is struck by the fact that ‘too many of them 
are making decisions thinking they are free — but still they're 
not happy’. She believes that Islam gives women the 
opportunity to find a balanced role for themselves in all walks 
of life. but that this has been overlaid by centuries of cultural 
conditioning which has nothing to do with the faith. She sees 
her task as a pioneering one — to help Muslim women to find 
their role and themselves. But it isn’t easy: ‘Our biggest problem 
is that we don’t know our Islamic rights or our rights in this 
country’. In trying to find out the truest way to liberate women, 
she has come to understand the rationale for much of Islamic 
lav. Men and women, for example, are not encouraged to 
spend time alone together — advice she now supports from her 
own experience: ‘if I’m alone with a man, sexual politics 
invariably come into play. I just hate it! And women are always 
more likely to be exploited that men’, 


Humera is getting married this year, at the age of 28 — a good 
deal later than her parents might have hoped. It’s just one 
example of differences in expectation which frequently crop up 
between young people of the first ‘post-colonial generation’ — 
as she calls it — and their parents. The latter tend to be more 
nervous than their children of British society and generally 
have a less acute grasp of the language — they are unable either 
to understand the subtleties of English culture or to 
convey those of their own. For this reason, Humera feels that 
people of her generation have a great responsibility. And it’s 
typical of the problems faced by a community which is still, as 
Sheik Gamal emphasises. in its infancy. In his work at the 
Islamic Cultural Centre and London Central Mosque, he is very 
much concerned with offering support to that community and 
with building up links of mutual understanding with British 
society as a whole. No British Muslim wants to be completely 
assimilated . The Rushdic affair has made this a cause of 
confrontation: but it need not be so. The wish of the two 
million British Muslims is. in Sheik Gamal’s words: ‘to live 
within a close-knit community within Britain. People come 
here for very different reasons. But they are all urged to present 
Islam by their behaviour. In this way they will be missionaries 
and advocates of Islam’. 
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s men and women equally in their rights and 
n are recognised as part of the human race 
n. Allah says in al-Qur'an: ‘ʻO men, be 
ainer, who has created you out of on 
living entity. and out of it created its mate and out of the two 
spread abroad a multitude of men and women’ (Qur'an Iv] ! 
The Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) says in his 


tradition; ‘Women are twin sisters to men’. 
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Freedom 
to be Free 


One fifth of the World’s Muslims are Shi'ite. The 
Director General of the World Ah] ul — Bayt Islamic 
League — an international Shiite organisation — 


was recently on a visit to Britain. Judith Rice went 
to meet him. 
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Muslim women taking part in academic 
discussion. 


In performing one’s obligations towards Allah there is no 
preference on the basis of sex, race or colour: ‘Whereas anyone 
— be it man or woman — who does of the good deeds and is a 
believer withal shall enter paradise’ (Quran: IV:124). Women 
shall be rewarded for their good deeds and shall be punished for 
their wrongdoing accordingly. The deeds of their partner will 
not affect their own performance in relation to Allah and to 
society. For those who have attained to faith, God has 
presented a parable in the story of Pharaoh’s wife, who prayed: 
‘O my Sustainer, build thou for me a mansion in Paradise with 
thee, and save me from Pharaoh and his doing and save me from 
all evil-doing folk’ (Quran 66:11). 


“women are regarded as schools 
for the young’ 


One has to realise that men are created to carry out certain 
responsibilities to suit their creation. So are women: they are 
created to bear children, to experience the difficulty of 
pregnancy and the pain of childbirth. The giving of the care and 
love that children need is a natural and traditional duty of 
women. But in addition to these traditional duties, women are 
allowed to have professional careers outside their homes as long 
as they are still able to observe the rule and the morality of 
Islamic teachings. 


According to Islamic history, before the Prophet Muhammad’s 
migration to Medina, several women of that town made a 
journey to see him in Makka. They met him at a place called 
Aqaba and pledged their allegiance to him — separately from 


The headquarters of the world Ah! ul — Bayt Islamic League is 
in Clapham, London. It was set up in 1983 to coordinate the 
activities — religious, educational, medical and other — of Shia 
organisations worldwide. It has 120 members in 40 countries 
and Dr Tabatabai, the Director General, lives in Dubai but 
travels widely on its work. 


He explained that there is no division between Sunni and 
Shi'ite Muslims on the essential teachings of Islam. They all 
share three fundamental beliefs; that Allah is the one God, that 
Muhammad is His Prophet and that there will be a Day of 
Judgement. The differences stem from history and relate to 
questions of leadership and authority. Shia means literally 
‘a supporter > or ‘follower of a person’. Shias believe that one 
man, Imam Ali, was nominated by the Prophet to be his 
successor — Sunnis believe that there was no such nomination 
but that the leadership was decided by election. 


Dr Tabatabai’s particular school of Shi’ism holds that the 
Twelve Imams — starting with Imam Ali — who followed the 
Prophet were, like him, infallible. They were teachers of purity 
and justice but all 12 were persecuted and, except the 12th, 
executed by the forces of secularism and injustice which rule 
the world. But Imam Mahdi, the last of the 12, went into 
occultation and will one day return. “When this happens there 
will be justice throughout the world. Everyone will recognise 
him and become Muslim. Jesus will also come back and will 
pray behind him and therefore Christians will also accept him.” 


Since the 12th Imam went into occultation there have been no 


their menfolk but with the understanding that the pledge did 
not differ from that of the men. The event is described in the 
Qur'an, chapter XVI:12. This recorded event opens doors for 
women to exercise their rights to vote and to elect, to express 
their ideas and to voice their thoughts. From the time of the 
Prophet, Muslim women have exercised their rights in the 
development of their own well-being within their societies. 
Their contribution in education, both formal and informal, is 
immense and undeniable. The Prophet’s wife. Sayyidah Aishah, 
was a famous teacher in her own right. Her considerable 
knowledge of the Quran and the Prophet’s traditions led the 
Prophet to say to his companions: ‘Take half of your knowledge. 
from this lady’. The spirit of education propagated by Islam is 
manifested in contemporary Muslim societies, where girls are 
given opportunities to seek knowledge to the highest degree 
possible. The Prophet says: ‘To acquire knowledge is an 
obligation of Muslims, men and women.’ 


Women are regarded as schools for the young. They are 
expected to teach their children basic Islamic teachings and 
morality, such as the performing of the daily prayers and the 
reciting of the Holy Quran. It is they who béar the 
responsibility of shaping the future generations. The more 
knowledgeable they are, the better the generation they will 
create. 


Wi Balquis Abu Bakar is a lecturer in Arabic literature at the 
Muslim College, London. She studied at Al-Azhar University 
in Cairo, and at the School of Oriental and African Studies in 
London. 


more infallible leaders. But in each generation one or two men 
will emerge who are so learned and so pious that they are 
acknowledged as being the closest that anyone can hope to get 
to infallibility. Again, there is no appointment or election — 
they are simply recognised as the leading men of the day. 
Ayatollah Khomeini and Ayatollah Khoei are perceived in this 
way. 


Dr Tabatabai emphasisied that Shi'ites are never associated 
with political parties and that religion and politics are not 
mixed. ‘Even in Iran, the Ulama (the learned clergymen) 
are not paid by the govemment but by religious authorities.’ 
There should be no compulsion in religion and Islam especially 
is a faith of cooperation. But this does not mean that people 
have unlimited freedom. Law is necessary and people must be 


:punished if they break the law: ‘freedom stops at the point 


where it encroaches on another’s freedom, said Mr Abu 
Mohammad, Director of the League in this country. They 
both felt that neither Salman Rushdie nor anyone else had the 
right to ridicule their faith and that Muslims should try to 
persuade the government to extend the blasphemy laws to 
prevent such a thing happening again. 


Finally I asked why it was that the headquarters of the Ali ul 
— Bayt League was based in Britain for though Shi’ite Muslims 
are in a majority in Iran and are numerous in India, Pakistan, 
Iraq, Turkey and the Gulf, they are very much in a minority 
in this country. ‘Because there’s more freedom here’, said 
Abu Mohammad; and smiled. 
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THE MUSLIM 
CALENDAR 


By Muhammad 
Mashuq ibn Ally 


The Muslim calendar began with the migratio 
companions from Makka to Medina in 622 C.E. The calen 
year there are 12 months but the Muslim year is 1] days s 
Gregorian one. (Nb: C.E = Common Era. This corresponds to t 
the letters AD in Christian terminology). 


n of the Prophet Muhammad and his 
dar is Junar and in every 
horter than the Christian 
he period covered by 


MUHARRAM 


to commemorate this day. 


The Muslim New Year will be on 3rd August. Usuall 
are no celebrations. 


y there 


It is a voluntary day of fast 
t is related in the 
t was 


Ashura literally means 10th. 
observed on the 10th day of this month. | l ta 
hadith that the Prophet Muhammad observed it and said i ; 
a day respected by Jews and Christians. There is no obligation 


SAFAR 


On the 27th day of this month (28th September) the Prophet 
started his migration from Makka to Medina. There are no 
celebrations but Muslims remember that this migration took 
place because of the intense persecution faced by the early 
Muslims at the hands of the people of Makka. 


RABI AL AWAL 


It was on the 12th day of this month (13th October) that the 
Prophet was born (570 C.E.). There is no obligation to 
commemorate this day though some Muslims do. 


On the 22nd of this month the Prophet completed his migration 
to Medina. 


RABI AL-THANI 


JUMADAH 

AL-ULLA 

JUMADAH 

AL-THANIYAH 

RAJAB The Prophet is said to have ascended to the heavens on the 27th 
of this month — Miraj. It is not a commemorative day. 

SHABAN Originally Muslims faced Jerusalem in prayer: on the 15th 
day of this month the direction of prayer changed to the Kaba 
in Makka. 

RAMADAN The month of fasting (8th April). 
The month during which the Quran was revealed. 
Lailatul Qadr is the night of power, when it is believed that the 
destiny of everyone is decided by God. From the 23rd night, 
every odd night to the end of Ramadan could be this night, 
therefore these four nights are considered the most important 
nights of the month. 
Jumatul wida is the last Friday of the month (5th May) which: 
is known to be the day the Prophet gave his farewell speech. | 
The month is concluded with the Eid-ul-fitr prayers (7th May). | 
It is a day of worship and thanksgiving. | 

SHAWWAL =" p 

DHUL-QA`DAH : 7) 

DHUL-HIJJAH The month of kajj (pilgrimage) to Makka which ao d 
must perform once in his/her life time provided he/she is 
healthy enough to perform it and can afford it. 
Those not performing the kajj will commemorate the occasion 
on the 10th day of the month known as Eidul-Adha. This is an 
important day of worship because it commemorates Abraham’s 
preparedness to sacrifice his son out of commitment loyalt 
and obedience to God. y 

3 Ls 


There are 99 names of God, which tell 
| Muslims what God is like: ‘the One’, ‘the 
| Creator’, ‘the Merciful’, ‘the Knower’, 


the Hearer’, ‘the  Forgiver’, ‘the 
| Protector’, ‘the Provider, ‘the 
Compassionate’ and so on. Devout 


| Muslims learn the names by heart and 
recite them in spare moments. Rosaries 
like this one (tasbih), with either 33 or 99 


A 


beads, are used by many Muslims as they 
| recite the names. 


AITH & ACTION 


Muhammad Mashugq ibn Ally 


AQIDAH-Convictions 


ALLAH-God 


The bedrock of the Muslim’s creed is an uncompromising 
and pure monotheism: God is One and Unique, the All-Powerful; 
the Sustainer and Nourisher of the entire world; responsible 
for the life and death of all creatures. The belief in God 
permeates every aspect of a Muslim’s life and finds expression 
in every cultural or social practice. So powerful is this 
commitment that before every act Muslims say ‘bismillah’ 
(‘in the name of God’); and in making promises and 
arrangements for the future, they say ‘insha’ Allah’ (‘God 
willing’). 


Though God retains absolute power, some of this power is 
delegated to humanity to enable God’s wil] to be established. 
Therefore, the Muslim is in partnership with the Divine initiative: 
this Khilapha (trusteeship) carries with it divine responsibility. 
To fulfil this responsibility, the Muslim must embrace those 
virtues and values which reflect the attributes of God. In 
return God promises success (falah) in this world and the 
next. Life is seen as a test of excellence and worth, and this 
puts the final responsibility and initiative on the human 
individual in a society. Superiority and eminence are reserved 
exclusively for God. That is why in Islam there is no Church 
or priesthood. 


RISALAH 
-Prophethood 


Muslims believe that the Divine Will has always been revealed in 
terms of clear and definite communications from God through 
prophets. The revelations sent to the Prophets Abraham, Moses, 
David and Jesus conveyed this message in their own times. The 
Qur'an is the Word of God revealed to the Prophet Muhammad 
(570 C.E. — 632 C.E.) and constitutes a restatement, 
completion and perfection of the earlier message. The function 
of a prophet is not merely to convey the Divine Message, but 
also to produce moral and social change. Every Muslim is 
required to believe and respect all prophets of God. Denial of 
one is the denial of all, and is enough to take one outside the 
fold of Islam. Prophethood came to an end with Muhammed, 
the seal of prophets. 


Claiming descent from the Prophet Abraham, Prophet 
Muhammad was born in Makka, a city in what is now known as 
Saudi Arabia. His father and mother died when he was quite 
young, but he was taken care of by his grandfather, a prominent 
leader. He worked as a shepherd and later as a businessman and 
gained a reputation for being fair and honest. At the age of 25 
he married his first wife Khadijah, a widow of 40. They lived 
together for 25 years and had four daughters and two sons — 
the sons died when still young. Muhammad (Peace and blessing 
of Allah be upon him) was 40 when he received the first 
revelations from God. When he began to preach publicly, he 
met with considerable resistance to the new faith. Asa result of 
intense persecution, Muhammed and his companions were 
forced to emigrate to Medina, 400 km away, where the people 
responded more readily to the new faith. At Medina the Prophet 


was able to set up the first city-state. However, before his death 
in 623 C.E. and after years of bitter fighting between the 
Muslims of Medina and the idol worshippers of Makka, the 
Prophet was able to retake Makka in 630 C.E. Because of the 
values and virtues which he upheld, the Prophet’s life became 
the model and perfect example for all Muslims and for all 
times to come. 


WAHI-Revelation 


Muslims claim that, as a resource in the struggle (jihad) to 
realise God’s ideals, knowledge is sent to humanity from time to 
time as revelation. This is a disclosure by God of the framework 
of beliefs, values and norms by which He wishes humanity to- 
live. It is a central conviction of Islam that humanity has 
received revelation (wahi) throughout history, from the 
beginning of creation. The Torah and the Gospels are part of the 
tevelatory paradigm of Islam, though Muslims hold that they are 
incomplete and suffer from inaccuracies. The Quran is held to 
be the final revelation to humanity which brings together all 
the basic teachings of the earlier revelations. Therefore the 
Qur'an is the foundation and mainstay of Muslim life; it binds 
Muslims together, gives them a distinct identity and fashions 
their history and culture. It is a shorter book than the New 
Testament and consists of 114 chapters of very unequal length. 
It is arranged in chronological order and is believed to have been 
revealed over a period of 23 years. It is the main ‘liturgy’ of the 
Muslims; it is recited in prayer five times a day, and usually 
a Muslim will spend a short period each day reciting and 
contemplating the meaning of a selected passage. This is because 
the Quran is held to be a book of guidance which urges one to 
action. It does not visualise the human being as a passive 
spectator of the drama of life but as an active participant with a 
clear moral commitment and the ambition to mould it in the 
right direction. 


GAYB-The Unseen 


The creative powers of God are held to be absolute and eternal 
— beyond our human comprehension. Islam teaches that there 
are other worlds and life-forms beyond our perception. Those 
beings which are specifically mentioned in the Qur'an are the 
malaikah (angels); and jinn — beings made of fire, intermediate 
between the malatkah and khalifah. 


AKHIRAH 
-Life after Death 


Belief in life after death and the Day of Judgement is 
fundamental to Muslims, who see this worldly life as part of a 
greater reality — the Hereafter. On the Day of Judgement, each 
individual will be called ta account for his or her conduct on 
earth and rewarded accordingly. A vivid description of what will 
happen on the Day of Judgement, as also of Heaven and Hell, 
has been given in the Quran and other Islamic literature. 


Continued overleaf 9 


ARKAN 
-Pillars 


Five pillars of worship underpin the convictions and 
divine expectations of a Muslim: (1) witness 
(shahadah); (11) five acts of worship a day (salah); (III) 
welfare due (zakah); (1V) fasting (sawm); (V) 
pilgrimage (hajj). 


Worship in Islam encompasses a whole range of private 
devotions, social actions and human relations. Work, 
washing, bathing, cleaning. conservation, helping 
someone, study and so on, can all be to the Muslim a 
form of worship if done with the sole intention of 
pleasing God and not merely to promote personal 
advantage, enhance status or put someone else under 
obligation to reciprocate etc. 


SHAHADAH 


‘I declare that there is no God but Allah, He is one and has no 
partner. | also declare that Muhammad (blessings of Allah and 
peace be upon him) is His servant and His Messenger.’ For 
Muslims, this declaration goes beyond an habitual recitation; 
it is the essence of the frame of reference which guides their 
actions and determines their philosophy. 


sty 
SeSe- 


The Shahadah in traditional Arabic calligraph y. 


SALAH 


For Muslims, prayer is a regular and disciplined act of worship 
in which mentally and physically, they humbly submit 
themselves to God, to praise Him, to glorify Him, to repent to 
Him and to seek mercy, forgiveness and guidance from Him. 
It takes the form of a series of rites which include standing, 
reciting the Quran, bowing, prostrating and sitting. All 
must pray and in all circumstances of sickness, war and 
emergency etc. Children are also obliged to pray after the age of 
12. During menstruation and in the post-natal period, women 
are exempt, as are both men and women who are not fully 
conscious or under the influence of drugs. 


ese 


Prayer is obligatory five times a day at specifically stated 
periods: at dawn, midday, late afternoon, after sunset and in 
the late evening before going to bed. Generally, Muslims are 
required to pray in congregation in the Mosque, where they 
assemble and stand in rows behind the /mam, the man whom 
they follow in all rites of prayers. When this is not practically 
possible, they can pray more or less anywhere, wherever it js 
clean and quiet. As there is no hierarchy of priests in Islam, 
anyone of good moral character and well-versed in the Qur'an 
can act as /mam to lead the prayers. The main congregational 
prayer held on Friday at midday in the Mosque is mandatory 
for men. Because of domestic responsibilities, the 
10 
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The Minaret is the place from where the call to prayer (adth an), 
inviting humanity to worship God, is given. 


The Imam stands on a minbar, to give 
his teaching and his announcements of 
news to the community. 


congregational prayer in the Mosque is optional for women, but 
they have every right to participate. During prayer, Muslims 
turn their faces towards Makka, wherever they may be. In 
Britain this direction, called Qiblah, is generally south-east. 


Before praying all Muslims must perform an act of purification 
which involves washing the hands, face, and mouth, nose and 
arms (up to the elbow), lightly passing water over the head 
and washing the feet up to the ankles. After sexual intercourse, 


it is necessary for both husband and wife to take a complete 
bath before they can pray. 


ZAKAH 


Muslims believe that everything they possess has been 
given to them by God in trust. In Islam all Muslims with 
sufficient means are obliged to give two and a half per 
cent of the value of their total wealth each year to 
the needy and for community projects. This is not 
wealth tax: for the poor it is a right to assistance; for the 
better-off it is a means of purification and spiritual enrichment; 
and for the Islamic community it is a form of redistribution 
of income. Given with a sincere intention of perpetuating good 
and in gratitude to God for being in a position to do so, it is 
itself a form of worship. In a country like Britain, the payment 
of Zakah is left entirely to the conscience of the individual. 
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Muslims are required to fast for one month eac 
month of Ramadan, the ninth month of the 
calendar — abstaining from eating, drinkin 
intercourse from dawn to sunset. 


Fasting in the month of Ramadan is also one of the highest 
forms of worship for Muslims. It IS a test of moral character 
an education and an opportunity to meditate, It should ake 
lead to a special endeavour to abstain from all eyil and sinful 
acts . Fasting may create physica! and economic hardships, but 


in Islam the human being has larger needs than the merely 
Physical and economic. His spiritual growth and moral 
upliftment, so much dependent on self-control and self-dicipline, 
are even more important. Whilst fasting is obligatory for all 


-Muslims over 12 years of age, there are some exceptions: women 


during pregnancy, breast feeding and menstruation: both men 
and women who are old, sick or infirm; Muslims who are 
travelling. In cases of exception, the days can be made up at 
a later time or special payments made equivalent to one day’s 


food for each day of fasting to help the poor. 


‘Pilgrimage to the House is a duty mankind owes to God: 
for anyone who can find a way to do so. "(Qur'an 3:97), 
Of the first four Pillars of Islam, the first two are daily duties 
the second two are annual obligations; a Pilgrimage to Makka is 
a once in a lifetime event of great magnitude and significance 
in the heart of every Muslim. To visit Makka is to visit the 
Ka'bah, the House of God, built by Abraham about 4000 
years ago . Hajj is acommand of Allah and for Muslims obeying 
this command, the sublime height of a true believer’s worship 
of his creator. Over two million Muslims make the pilgrimage 
to Makka each year and this great assembly of Muslims 
fervently demonstrate Islamic unity and solidarity, brotherhood 
and equality. Men or women, black or white, Arab or non-Arab, 
rich or poor, literate or illiterate, powerful or weak, ruler or 
ruled; together, wearing the same simple robe of unsewn white 
cloth; they perform the same religious rites, Standing and 
bowing, in one voice declaring: ‘Labbaik, Allahumma Labbaik’ 
(‘Doubly at Your service, O God, Doubly at Your service’). 


A religious visit to Makka at any other time of the year is of 
great merit and is known as ‘Umrah or the ‘lesser pilgrimage’. 
Muslims visiting Saudi Arabia for business or other reasons, 
make a point of performing ‘Umrah and visit the Mosque of the 
Prophet in Madina, where the tomb of the Prophet is also 
situated. 


The ka'ba in Makka — the most sacred 
Shrine of Islam. 
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We reserve the right to edit letters. 
Only letters with full name and address 
will be considered for publication. 


Action not Words! 


Although the Mujaheddin of Afghanistan 
might endorse part of Mr James Curran’s 
letter (Point 3 February) 1 would suggest 
that not all good works need to be 
performed in the name of God. 


Also, membership of Toc H will not be 
increased by meditating on the lamp. 
On the contrary, we need to get out and 
attract new members. For 25 years. 
projects have done this by introducing 
thousands of volunteers to the movement. 
Clearly, most have chosen not to 
continue their work with Toc H and we 
must ask why this is. Perhaps it is because 
Toc H can be seen as a bewildering 
ghetto of committee meeting, lamp 
burning and rhetoric from the past, 
hardly attractive to active volunteers. 


1 do agree with Mr Curran’s suggestion 


that we may well be heading in the. 


wrong direction if we are wanting to 
further Clayton’s original vision. Perhaps, 
if we really wanted to lessen prejudices 
then we would employ black staff. If 
we really want to invest in the future 
then surely we must liberate the financial 
assets of the movement, now rumoured at 
several] million pounds. 


There are over 165,000 charities now 
listed by the Charity Commissioner and 
13 new charities are added each day. 
Whilst good works undoubtedly continue 
in the community, we are in danger of 
becoming known as irrelevant. The 
sexually abused child is not concerned 
with the semantics of ‘Christian’. The 
AIDS sufferer is not interested in a God 
that ‘so wonderfully made Toc H’. The 
concern is, what in God’s name are we 
going to do now? 


David Harrison 
Development Officer: Avon 


Judaism 


The date is February 1989 and I would 
like to announce | have just read the 
September 1988 Point 3 for the first 
time! Why has it taken a further five 
issues to read it? — because of my 


prejudice. Not prejudice against Judaism,. 


but prejudice against anything other than 
Toc H appearing in its magazine. When 
I saw the September issue for the first 
12 


e I was incensed. ‘How could g 
half the mag 

‘t ‘Toc H at the 
H’ bit of work. 
as the one 


tim 
possibly devote 
something that wasn 
expense of a real ‘Toc H 
ie the Trail of Two Cities?’ (Iw eae 
who had been responsible for this ; ise 
first place and had expected at leas Ses 
pages on it). Therefore | refused to 


it! That was my prejudice. 


o realise that 


t 
Now. however, I have come t 
f Toc H ana 


Point 3 is a true expression © i 
its ethos. I can honestly say that 99% of 
the numerous branch, district, regional 
and other meetings I have attended have 
not discussed the topics which have been 
covered in recent issues of our magazine. 
Prisons, Judaism, “Things Eternal?”, 
Projects, The Branch, Central Council 
and BAOR. Yet, although Point 3 gives us 
the opportunity to have varied 
discussions when we meet, all people do 
is ‘knock’ it. I would love to go to a 
branch/group that devotes its first 
meeting after publication to discuss that 
month’s issue. Is there such a grouping 1n 
Kent? Please let me know! So come on 
members — be proud of your magazine 
and use it to widen your scope for 
discussion. 


Incidentally, having finished the Judaism 
issue and finding it incomplete for me, I 
have been in contact with the Sternberg 
Centre for more information. Now if 
that isn’t Toc H, what is? 


Philip Walker 
Development Officer: 
Kent, Sussex & E Sussex 


Toc H in Germany 


As I am an RAF dependent living in 
Service housing, | was very interested 
to read the articles in the February 
issue of Point 3. Before moving to 
Wendover I ran an RAF playschool for 
four years in Norfolk and can relate to 
the work Toc H is doing with the British 
Army in Germany. Having worked within 
the Service environment I know the 
problems that can be encountered and 
the importance of the dependents’ 
welfare within the service. | feel it would 
be in the interest of Service personnel and 
their families, to be able to approach a 
mature woman with a knowledge of 
service ways and experience of life with 
Toc H, to chat over problems. I know 
from experience that approaching 
commissioned officers can be a daunting 
experience and the outcome not always 
satisfactory because of their inexperience 


in dealing with family type problems and 
because of service protocol. 


The playschemes are a very good idea 
when youngsters are not easily able to 
join in local activities because of the 
language barrier. We should encourage 


the Army personnel and families to get 
involved. 


Oh. how 1 wish there was something r, 
this here at RAF Halton this summer 
help me out with my children while my 


husband does his four months 
unaccompanied tour in the Falklands! 


Keep up the good work and if my 
husband ever gets posted to Germany i 
should be only too willing to help Toc H 
with their work. Perhaps we could 
extend the playschemes to RAF statio 


too! 


ns 


Angela Gregory 
Halton Camp, Bucks 


] was interested to read Keith Rea’s 
article, (February Point 3) on Toc H 
work in the Services. On the outbreak of 
World War II, I went straight from Toc H 
staff into the Army  Chaplain’s 
Department and, whilst serving in the 
Middle East in 1941, made contact with 
the Toc H houses in Cairo ang 
Alexandria. | put forward the idea of 
setting up a mobile Toc H unit that 
would go with the regiment into action, 
The idea was accepted, the military 
provided two trucks and a team of 
volunteers was recruited. The team 
accompanied the division wherever it 
went, travelling from the Western Desert 
into Palestine and Syria and finished 
up in Italy towards the end of the war. 
I feel that this was a unique Toc H 
experience in its work for the Services. 


Kenneth Oliver 
West Sussex 


Ignorant Readership? 


I have been reading Point 3 and the 
Journal before it without any particular 
emotion for over 50 years, but a few 
words on page 5 of the January issue 
rendered me almost speechless. Have we 
really got to the point where there are 
sufficient ignorant readers to warrant 
the necessity of explaining the identity of 
Tubby? Poor Tubby, relegated to a 
footnote. Poor Toc H. 


D W Wilson 
Woodbridge 


Of course, all members of Toc H and the 
majority of the readers of Point 3, will 
know who Tubby Clayton was. But it is 
important that the magazine 18 
accessible to new readers outside the 
movement and it can never be assumed 
that they know anything about Toc H - 
even the name of its founder! It is now 4 
deliberate editorial policy to explain 
Toe H terms and personalities wherever 
Possible. 

ED. 


NB: New address-see 
hote on opposite page 
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DOINIS qaaa 


he Taunton 
-Bribie Island 
CONNECTION don crocker 


During the 1970s one of Taunton 
Toc H's founder members, Mrs Burrows, 
went to Bribic Island Australia to visit 
her sister. One of the topics of 
conversation was naturally Toc H and her 
sister became so interested that she 
decided to set up a branch there on the 
island. Since then, the branch has grown 
considerably and one of its active 
members. Doreen Barton, has in the past 
sent every member of Taunton Toc H 
a decorated spoon - a most generous 
gesture. More recently we received 3 


K i, 
local publicans have the 


Chairman Neil Nicolson is seen here with 
e’ at Wemyss Bay Station Engine Room 


— a useful sum towards branch projects and work 


to make collections amongst their staff 


Tarh District has sent news of its 
branches’ activities. Members of Hayes 
Branch raised £65 towards a new 
ambulance for the town by carol singing. 
Coney Hall Toc H organised a similar 
venture and managed to collect £164; 
the figure was made up to £200 which 
was donated to St Christopher’s Hospice 
at Sydenham. Meanwhile New Addington 
Branch, which has 3 provisional members, 
also went carol singing and held a 
pensioners’ lunch. 


ET 1988, Netherhall Branch donated 
nearly £500 to various causes, amongst 
them the Peter East Bangladesh appeal, 
the National Children’s Home, the Peace 
Bell and several ventures for handicapped 
people. At the end of the year, they held 
a party for 20 mentally handicapped 
people, all of whom were presented with 
a gift. 


v. nearly 40 years, Hartley Witney 
Branch has supported and run a team of 
handbell ringers who, each Christmas, 
perform around the district Taising 
money. Last December the team’s efforts 
brought in £583.52 for the Social Service 
Fund. They played in hospitals, old 
people’s homes, garden centres, hotels 
and OAPs’ parties. The players are, all 
voluntary helpers, with the exception of 
John Pitts. the branch secretary, and wear 
red Toc H sweatshirts at all their venues. 


Wi Branch had a very successful 
Christmas programme. By entering a 
float in a local parade, £465 was raised 
for the Cosby Old People’s Welfare. 
A collection of toys for mentally 
handicapped children also went well. 
The float was manned by a team of 
young people, to whom the branch is very 
grateful. 


b Aa IA Branch joined with members 
of other branches at the end of last 
year in celebrating Miss F Backshall’s 
50th year in Toc H. A special tea was 
provided, during which a presentation 
was. made. Miss Backshall thanked 
everyone for a lovely afternoon and 
spoke of the various activities she had 
undertaken over the years. 


Wastin Branch was 60 years old 
last autumn and nearly 50 members and 
friends joined together to mark the 
occasion. 


This altar cloth was dedicated at the 
World Chain of Light service in the Toc H 
Chapel of Holy Trinity Church, Leeds. it 
was made by Mrs Bigney, the wife of the 
church organist whose work is much 
appreciated by Leeds and Craven District 
Toc H. 
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new 
members__ 


The following new members were 
registered during January/February: 


Rev. Ernest J P Hepworth 
(Barton on Humber J) 

Mrs Dorothy Weaver (Chard J) 

Mr Leon and Mrs Kay Hawes (Corby J) 

John C Astins (Kennington J) 

Mrs Beatrice L Jeffy (Plympton W) 

Mr Harold 1 H and Mrs Elaine F Coggen 
(Somerton J) 

Mrs Joan E Durrant, and 

Mrs Gladys M Hayfield (Stony Stratford 
and Wolverton W) 

Derke A Callen (Tavistock M) 

Michael A McQueen (Tayforth District) 

Leonard Bowles (Wrexham) 


Welcome to 13 new members 


obituaries —] 


We regret to announce the death of the 
following members: 


In December 


Mrs E F ‘Nellie’ Fisher (Marshalswick) 
Robert R Gillard (Sutton on Sea) 
Charles W Mills (Brandon) 
Rev. George B Steele 

(Strathclyde District) 


In January 


Margaret J Dunstan (Worksop) 
Michael W Fisher 

(Leicester Clayton Centurions) 
Emma B Isaacs (Downend) 
1G Clifford Lewis (Cefn Coed) 
William Ratcliffe (Bramley) 
Frank Selby (Cambridge) 


In February 


Edward J Bland (Ipswich) 

Leonard G Hansford (Hartley Witney) 
Harry Rought (Leicester District) 
Marcelline Roy (R H H 1) 

Doris M Sargeant (Rushden) 


Not previously recorded 
Peter R Down (Lee) 
Albert E Tumer 

(South East Kent District) 
Frank Wellum (Wrexham) 


Chard Branch has been saddened by the death 
of May Jackson. May was 2 member of Toc H 
for many years and at one time led the 
women's branch in Essex. She will be missed by 
all who knew her. 

is 
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The new chairman of the Toc H Central 
Executive Committee is Alastair Mutr. 
Alastair first encountered Toc H whilst 
serving with the Royal Navy in World War 
Il. After reading Modern History at 
Oxford, he went into the manufacturing 
industry, eventually heading the 
purchasing department of ICI. For five 
years prior to retirement, he was in 
charge of Public Relations at the National 
Trust. Toc H has traditionally been in 
the forefront of ecumenical work and 
Alastair believes that this remains a 
crucial role for the charity today. He 
hopes to draw on his past experience 
to help Toc H in its task of bringing 
together people who would otherwise 
be unable to meet . . . people separated 
by labels of class, culture, illness or 


disability. 


We wish to record with sadness the death of a 
long standing member of Leeds Ladies Branch: 
Olive Dickinson, who was our treasurer. Olive 
joined Toc H in 1929 and worked on projects 
in Leeds throughout the 1930s. Always 
cheerful and ready to serve in the true Toc H 
spirit, she leaves a space which will be very hard 
to fill. 

MS 


Emma Isaacs, for many years the much-loved 
pilot of Downend Women’s Branch, died in 
January at the home of her son in South Africa. 
With her genuinely loving and compassionate 
nature, her quiet confidence and strong faith, 
she was a source of wise counsel and a support 
to all, maintaining a high standard and happy 
atmosphere in the branch through her influence. 
Devoted to Toc H, she was a loyal supporter 
of district activities and with true humility 
sought and welcomed opportunities to learn 
with others. Toc H meant much to Emma: 
she gave much to Toc H. With proud 
thanksgiving we remember her and give thanks 
for her life. 

CRB 


It is with great sadness that Leicester 
Century-Ons report the death of Mike Fisher, 
aged 47. Mike was a member of Toc H in 
Leicester for many years where he held office 
in a number of expressions of Toc H. He 
will also be remembered for his work with 
ex-prisoners and disabled people. Mike was 
Nay TIH to encourage and join in any 
work for others. His ¢ i i 

will be sadly missed. gay in me 


HB 


Ena Handley passed away on 10 J 

She was treasurer for the Theta ra 
Branch and during the last 12 years has given 
unstinting service to the Thornaby Friendshi 
Circle. She died ‘in harness’ having pre ae 
a magnificent lunch for the mera eee a t 
meal at the beginning of the new year. We I va 


| ho 

we shall carry on as she did with the same dine 
and selflessness; she Would not wis! it 
otherwise. che 


DB 


We give thanks for their lives 


In February, we were sorry to say 
goodbye to Colin Rudd, who left the 
staff after 11 years. He first became 
involved in the 60s, but didn’t join the 
full-time staff until 1978 when he took 
up a field officer post in Milton Keynes. 
He very much enjoyed his four years 


` there and felt that they had been 


productive — good links were built up 
with Interaction (an organisation set up 
originally to provide city farms) and with 
the Development Corporation; a number 
of projects took place, the last of which 
was an access survey for the disabled. 
and out of a variety of work with 
disabled people generally, emerged the 
Milton Keynes Council for the Disabled, 
of which Colin was the first secretary and 
Jater chairman. From there, Colin moved 
to be Chaplain at Cuddesdon, but he soon 
found that his brief was national and had 
an emphasis on pastoral responsibility 
and care. He was Editor of Point 3 (part- 
time) for a period. With Alan Johnson, 
he formed the National Chaplaincy 
Team in 1987. 


He has no intention of ‘dropping’ Toc H! 
He will still be involved with ordinands 
receiving assistance through the Tubby 


Rey. Alan Johnson has been 
appointed National Chaplain, 
subject to confirmation by Central 
Council. Here, he gives some 
of his thoughts on what the 
appointment means to him. 


I am both excited and daunted at the 
appointment. Excited because there are 
tremendous opportunities in Toc H for 
ministry and development — ministry 
amongst a very wide range of people, 
and development of the Toc H principles 
in all kinds of directions in a society 
which desperately needs to rediscover 
its own sense of the meaning of life and 
its spiritual heart. | am daunted because 
of the enormity of the task and because 
of the real issues Toc H must face about 
its future. 


My first major task is to work at the 
consultation process which has already 
begun. From that I hope to find a way of 
describing the spiritual heart of the 
movement in a way which we will be able 
to acclaim and which will enable us to 
move forward into the 1990s with 
certainty about our principles. 


The future? I am confident that the 
spirit which has guided and inspired 
Toc H in the past will continue to lead us 
to a future full of light. The Christian 
message which we struggle to understand 
and work hard at living in its fullness 
must be the light we bear into the future. 


Please pray for me as I shall pray for you: 


Fund and the All Hallows 
cayt” nd will continue as Chaplain to 
qrusts ef Room in Talbot House, 
he U But he felt the need to 


poperin a a more settled community 
ministo moved on to be Vicar of 
gnd ~ with Littleworth and Pusey 


Bie Diocese of Oxford. 
in 


-_ pelieves that Toc H has the capacity 
colin mmunicate with people who are 
10 a the reach of most of the 

belts emphasis on Jesus the 
Chu helped in this but he believes 
FA danger of stopping there, and of 
ae to enable those who want to 
ait? further to do so. ‘Toc H needs 


ro sort out its theology!’ he says 
Q 


H members and local friends came 
rogether at Cuddesdon to say farewell 
and good luck to Colin and his wife, 
pauline. Colin was presented with a 
mountain bicycle on which to ride round 
his new parishes. He was clearly delighted 
and asks us to convey his thanks to all 
those who contributed to this and the 
ndsome cheque which accompanied it. 


Toc 


ha 


We wish Colin every happiness in his new 
work and thank him for all he has given 
to the movement in his time on the staff. 
We expect to continue to see a lot of him! 


Small advertisements must be received (with 
remittance) five weeks before publication day, 
which is the 23rd of the preceding month. The 
charge is Sp a word (minimum 50p) plus VAT, 
to Point 3 Magazine. Rates of display 
advertisements can be obtained from the 
Editorial Office, Toc H, 1 Forest Close, 
Wendover, Tel: 0296 623911. 


Hythe Kent, Luxury 6 berth mobile home, 
tally equipped with cooker, fridge, gas fire, 
VC, shower, TV, radio. Situated on a pleasant 
Site with club house and bus service. £70 a 
a including gas/electric. Contact: Tony 
Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
ent. CT21 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407 


Falmouth _Toc H Holiday House. 
feg dation for 5, plus cot. Open ail year. 
U per week. Tel: Falmouth (0326) 312689. 


Kent — homely accommodation in 
ase home. Bed, breakfast and/or evening 
pe full board. Rates negotiable. Enquire: 
KER: Cock, 7 Tournay Close, Lympne, Hythe, 
CT2! 4LL. Tel: 0303 269407. 


F 2 
at dine Spring flower bulbs for resale 
e arect-fTom-grower prices. Good profits to 
vaade on quality daffodils, tulips, crocus, 
autnn. ete. Add a new dimension to your 
sent fayres, coffee mornings etc. Price list 
Road woeduest. MK & B Chappell, Fengate 


West Pi i i i 
(Tel: 0775 87 eRe Spalding, Lincolnshire. 


Raj r 

combs ads quickly, easily. Superb ball-pens, 

Your py fobs, diaries, etc. gold stamped to 

Bradford, BDA RE Details: Northern Novelties, 

Christ À 

fellow a Singles, friendship contacts, 
eekena’ Broups, social events, nationwide. 

Feliowshi houseparties. Holidays. Christian 

Doncaster” Friendship, Dept 23B, Edenthorpe, 


Many of you who contributed hoped 
that through Point 3 I would let you 
know how the fund stands. 

At the time of writing it is £2,523.42. 


Fe cata Naturally there is still a way to go to 
= aban en as achieve the Target of approx. £5,000 
overwhelmed »i have so I hope this gives an incentive 

by to branches that are still considering 
it. So once again may | state that 
cheques should be made out to : 
Mrs Freda Coomes, 
109 Church Hill Road, 
Thurmaston, Leicester LE4 8 DG. 


E)Prideaux House 


he Community and Fellowship of 
Friends Anonymous Service 


Prid i 
eaux House is not a hotel, nor a boarding house, nor a hostel. It is the home 


of i 
ae of people who have found their faith in God very real and 


Our aim is to offer 


4 good quality accommodation in a homely atmosphere for 


nat short break in London, near the West End, theatres, shops, museums and 
concerts, Ideally suited for persons attending conferences, courses, business 
meetings, interviews, and for those in need of relaxation. Perfect for groups or 
persons wanting peace and quiet. 


Accommodation is offered in The Stanley Coulson Wing of our Community 
House and Centre in ten single (only) rooms, and all proceeds support our work 
in Hackney. 


Each bedroom has a very high standard of furbishing with own wash-basin. 
There are good shower facilities, lounges, TV Room, small garden and the 
Community Chapel. Wholesome cooking is the norm. Sadly, accommodation is 
not suitable for children, smokers and persons on specific orthodox diets. 


For further information contact: 
The Rev Gualter R de Mello, Prideaux House, Ecumenical Interfaith Centre, 
10 Church Crescent, London, E9 7DL. Telephone: 01 986 2233. 


(If writing, state name of paper, quoting ‘ACC/87’.) 


TWO WEEKS FREE TRIAL 
Gopak Ltd) > isz: 
MANUFACTURER 


FOLDING TABLES GENEROUS DISCOUNTS 


Lightweight aluminium tables 
with maximum strength, 
minimum weight, attractive 
appearance and folding easily for 
compact storage. A wide range of 
sizes and colour tops is available. 


Ideal indoors or outdoors for 
fund-raising events... 


HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
used nationwide in Schools, 
Church Halls, Clubs, Housing 
Associations, Hospitals . . . 
Please send for our FREE 
illustrated price-list with the 
opportunity to TRY A TABLE. 


GOPAK LTD 
FREEPOST, 
Dept TOC, 

Range Road, 


Alternatively Ting 
0303 65751 


Cuddesdon 


f 

| Aug 12 — 19 and Aug 27 —Sept 3 
There is still time for you to sponsor — 
| or even bring — a group to Cuddesdon 
| for all or part of these weeks: 

| full board: £75 per person per week. 


i 
d 


self catering: £30 per person per week. 
Special rates for children. 


Please apply to: The Warden, 
Cuddesdon House, Cuddesdon, Oxford, 
OX9 9HB Tel: 086 77 2004 


‘Ik heb 
hoofdpijn’ 


Do you know what this means? How 


the coming months: 


and community houses, 


movement. 


Take out your subscription to Point 3 now by writing to: 
Toc H Despatch Department, Toc H HQ, 1 Forest Close, 


Wendover, Bucks HP22 6BT 


Please send me Point 3 each month for one year. 


Name 


P Address 


Scared of Missing 
the Next Issue — 
of Point 3? 


Don’t rely on other people to show you their copy; make sure 
you get one by taking out a persona! subscription. For just 
£2 a year* you could have Point 3 delivered to you every month. 
Here are just some of the things you'll be reading about in 


In the autumn there will be a special issue on Hinduism... 
Our series ‘Change of Direction’, in which different people 
talk about how their lives have taken an unexpected course, 
will be taking us as far afield as Israel and Australia! We 
will be taking a look at some of the issues present in modern 
society, such as homelessness and the plight of refugees; and 
our ‘Starting Point’ series will continue with articles on marks 
the Women’s Association, Talbot 
House and Tubby Clayton. All this plus our regular book 
reviews and, of course, news and views from within the 


I enclose cheque / PO for £2 (payable to Toc H). 


*Any cost towards the cost of postage will be gratefully received. 


Invitation 
to a Garden Party 
at Alison House 


on Saturday 8 July 2.30 — 5.00 


Alison House is 21 years old this year 
and this is just one of the many 


activities lined up to celebrate 
the occasion. i 
For more details please contact: | 


| Derek Bartrop, Alison House, 
| Intake Lane, Cromford, Matlock, | 
| Derbyshire DE4 3RH Tel:0629 22316 | 


to either a family or individuals living 
in and around the Belgian town of 
Poperinge. We are looking for Toc H 
people who are willing to share their 
home for any length of time — could 
be a few days, maybe even a few 
weeks — you decide!! Interested? 
Like to know more? Please contact: 
Tony Cock, 7 Toumay Close, Lympne, 
Hythe, Kent CT21 4LL 


Visit to Poperinge| 
in August 


A visit to Talbot House Poperinge wil] 
take place from Friday 4 to Monday 7 
August inclusive. It will be led by Rey. 
Alan Johnson and the cost will be 
approximately £85. The tour will 
include a visit to Bruges as well as a 
tour of the battlefields, the Pool 
of Peace and the Last Post at Ieper’s 
Menin Gate. Transport will be 
| provided form Sevenoaks, Kent. To 
Í reserve your place, send a cheque for 
| £20 payable to ‘Rev. J A Johnson — 
{Toc H Account’, to Alan at HQ. 


CROSSROADS 
AWARENESS WEEK 


From April 29 — May 6, Crossroads 
Care will be holding a national 
awareness week. The Crossroads Care 
Attendant Schemes attempt to 
alleviate the burden of caring which 
frequently falls on the relatives of 
disabled and infirm people. The week 
is aimed at publicising the work of the 
Crossroads Schemes and at enabling 
the organisation to grow. Perhaps you 
would like to support Crossroads by 
putting on a special event to raise 
funds? If you feel able to help and 
would like more information, please 
contact: Julia Scott, 

‘ Appeals Office, 10 Regent Place, 
Rugby CV21 2PN. Tel: 0788 73653 


RHINE ARMY 
SUMMER SHOW 


June 15 — 16 — 17 


Each year the Military in Germany 
present a three day event which is 
a mixture of displays, stalls, 
entertainment, fun fair and Service 
Industry outlets. It is a major event 
of the year which attracts thousands 
of Service personnel and other visitors. 
Toc H attends this show each year 
and runs a large marquee selling 
fast foods, newspapers and containing 
a Toc H publicity stand. This year we 
would like to have four volunteers 
from the UK to work at the Show. We 
welcome either sex and any age range 
— from teenagers to 18 onwards to 
pensioners of 80! Toc H will pay your 
airfare and provide accommodation at 
our Paderborn Centre; you will only 
need pocket money. Like the Toc H 
Field Staff you will be working hard 
but there will also be a lot of fun. If 
you would like to volunteer or require 
further information, please contact: 
Tony Caldwell, Field Officer, 
Headquarters Toc H, 

Headquarters CVWW, BFPO 15. 

Tel: 01049-5221-80374. 
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